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no question of any influence whatsoever.   It was only
after a certain amount of knowledge had been accumu-
lated "hat the more difficult process of adjustment and
assimilation could begin.   It is this assimilation of know-
ledge chat leads to cultural influences.   The Indologists
had paved the way : the intelligentsia had only to apply
that new kind of knowledge to their own spiritual pre-
occupations.   And as, neither Christianity nor the clas-
sical cultures of Greece and Rome were found satisfactory
any longer, they could without any great difficulties adjust
themselves, their attitude to life and their system of values,
to the newly acquired 'wisdom of the East'. On the other
hand, they could also 'react* to it with greater conviction
than ever before: for integrated knowledge produces a
more mature response than wishful thinking. The German
romantics deceived themselves into accepting an India of
their own imagination : it was against this illusion that
Hegel protested.   On the other hand, Schopenhauer's
enthusiasm for the Upanishads and Buddhism was based
at least upon a partial study of the original texts in trans-
lations; and Nietzsche's protest was directed as much
against Schopenhauer's own philosophy as against Deus-
sen's   interpretation   of   the   Vedanta.   The   difference
between Hegel's and Nietzsche's response indeed con-
sisted in the fact that the former attacked a foreign civili-
zation <ind ways of life of which he knew very little, while
Nietzsche had Schopenhauer's philosophy and the Erst
attempts of Indologists in the realm of philosophy and
religion, such as Deussen's, to go by.

Schopenhauer became first acquainted with India
in the winter of 1813-1814 during a stav at Weimar. One
of Goethe's friends, the Orientalist Friedrich Majer, in-